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infringement of liberty in giving the Executive unrestricted power to
detain than in suspending habeas corpus proceedings in respect of
particular charges.
Wide, however, as were the powers of the Executive, it was still
practicable to challenge a regulation in the courts. Two cases de-
serve mention. In Attorney-General v. Wilts United Dairies, Ltd.
(1921), 37 T.L.R. 884; K. & L. 163,1 an attempt by the Food Con-
troller to impose a charge was held invalid on the ground that the
regulation challenged conferred no express power to impose charges
upon the subject. Doubt was also expressed whether a regulation
conferring such a power would have been within the general power
to make regulations for the public safety or the defence of the
realm. In Chester v. Bateson, [1920] 1 K.B. 829; K. & L. 31, there
was held invalid a regulation which deprived a citizen of the right
of access to the courts. The regulation empowered the Minister of
Munitions to declare an area in which munitions were manufac-
tured, stored or transported to be a special area. The effect of such
declaration was to prevent any person without the consent of the
Minister from taking proceedings for the recovery of possession of,
or for the ejectment of a tenant of, any dwelling-house in the area,
if a munition worker was living in it and duly paying rent. It was
held that Parliament had not deliberately deprived the citizen of
resort to the courts and accordingly that a regulation framed to for-
bid the owner of property access to legal tribunals was invalid, unless
it could be shown to be a necessary or even reasonable way of
securing the public safety or the defence of the realm.
Despite the wide powers conferred by the Defence of the Realm
Acts numerous illegalities were undoubtedly committed and after
the War there was passed a wide Indemnity Act, the Indemnity Act,
1920, and a separate Act relating to illegal charges, the War Charges
Validity Act, 1925.
Second              The legislators of 1939 took pains to close the gaps left in 1914-15
World War. anci specific powers were taken to avoid the effects of all the decisions
of the First World War (except Chester v. Bateson, ante), which had
restricted the powers of the Executive. No attempt was made to
prohibit access to the courts, but the powers given were so wide
that such a precaution was unnecessary. The Emergency Powers
(Defence) Act, 1939, empowered the making of regulations by
Order in Council which appeared necessary or expedient for the
public Safety, the defence of the realm, the maintenance of public
order, the efficient prosecution of any war in which His Majesty
might be engaged and the maintenance ^of supplies and services
essential for the life of the community. There followed a list of
particular purposes for which regulations could be made without
1 P. 45, ante.